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commuttee report: 


THE FIFTIETH CONVENTION 
By J. Wm. Rundstrom, Chairman 

The final plans have now been completed for the SGAA’s 
Fiftieth Convention, to be held in Los Angeles, California, from 
June 0718: 

Convention headquarters will be the world famous Ambas- 
sador Hotel on Wilshire Boulevard in the “Sunset Strip,” near 
Hollywood. The hotel grounds are very much like a country club 
with a swimming pool, putting greens, tennis courts, and beautiful 
lawns and gardens. Inside there will be found many outstanding 
shops and a fine art gallery. 

An outstanding program of work and play has been arranged: 
MONDAY, JUNE 15—Arrival and registration, the remainder 

of the day will be for your own amusement. Sightseeing tours 

can be arranged to see outstanding windows and churches (lists 
of these can be found elsewhere in the magazine). 

In the evening Marion and Bill Blenko will officially start 

the proceedings with one of their wonderful cocktail parties. 
TUESDAY, JUNE 16—9:00 A.M. to 12:00 noon—Registra- 

tion for late arrivals. Executive meeting in the Regency Room. 

12:15 P.M.—Luncheon and Fashion Show for the ladies at 

Bullock’s Wilshire store as guests of Muriel and Bill Rund- 

strom. 

1:30 P.M. to 5:00 P.M.—Full Business Meeting, President 

Weaver presiding. 

6:30 P.M.—Luau in the Sun Club by the pool, followed by 

Henry Willet’s pictures from Poznan, Poland. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 17—9:00 A.M. to 12:00 noon—full 

business meeting in the Regency Room. 

2:00 P.M.—Bus sightseeing trip to movie studios, Griffith 

Park, Planetarium, stars’ homes, and places of historical interest. 
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The Ambassador Hotel—Los Angeles 


7:00 P.M. to 8:15 P.M.—Cocktail Party in the Lido Room 

of the Ambassador. 

8:30 P.M. to ??—Dinner, dancing and entertainment in the 

famous Cocoanut Grove. 

THURSDAY, JUNE 18—9:00 A.M. to 12:00 noon — final 
business session, if necessary, and/or Executive Meeting in 
the Regency Room. 

1:30 P.M.—Chartered bus from the hotel to Disneyland for 

an afternoon of thrills and fun. 

7:00 P.M.—Dinner at Knott’s Berry Farm. 

9:00 P.M.—Bus back to hotel where fond adieu’s will be 

wished until we meet again in 1960. 

All activities from Tuesday morning until Thursday night in- 
clusive will be covered by the registration fee of $35.00 per person. 
Bring your bathing suit to enjoy the sun and water, as well as a 
light wrap for the cool evenings. 
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feature: 


LOS ANGELES WINDOWS 
With the SGAA convention being held in Southern California 


this year it will be of general interest to have a partial list of the 
stained glass windows in the area done by our member studios. 
Those attending the meeting will have the opportunity to view 


these works in June. 


LOS" ANGELES? 2- 


CHURCH OF THE MOST PRECIOUS BLOOD— 
Clerestory Windows 
Cummings Studios 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH—Chapel 
760 S. Westmoreland Avenue 
Charles J. Connick Associates 
FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
535 South Hoover St. SHATIOFCHAREE 
Judson Studios Charles J. Connick Associates 
IMMANUEL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH— 
New Glass-in-Cement Windows 
330 Wilshire Boulevard 
Willet Studios 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY CHAPEL 
Cumnungs Studios 
ST. CECILIA’S CATHOLIC CHURCH 
Cummings Studios 
ST. JOHN’S CATHOLIC CHURCH 
Cummungs Studios 
Sin PAULSL CHURCH 
Washington Boulevard and Bronson Avenue 
Charles J. Connick Associates 
WILSHIRE METHODIST CHURCH 
Wilshire Boulevard at Plymouth 
Charles J. Connick Associates 


BEVERL Ye HILLS ae 


ALL SAINTS’ EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


Santa Monica Boulevard at Camden Drive 
Charles J. Connick Associates 
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GUENDALE. 2 ©. 


FIRST LUTHERAN CHURCH 
1300 E. Colorado Street 
Judson Studios 
FOREST LAWN MEMORIAL PARK—Church of the 
Recessional, Columbariums and Mausoleums 
Charles J. Connick Associates 
GRANDVIEW PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
1130 Ruberta Avenue 
Judson Studios 


HOLLYWOOD ... 


CHURCH OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 
Sunset Boulevard 
Cummings Studios 


PASADENA ... 


THROOP MEMORIAL UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
Center and Los Robles Streets 
Charles J. Connick Associates 


RIVERSIDE. 2. 
FIRST METHODIST CHURCH 


4843 Brockton Avenue 
Charles J. Connick Associates 


SAN GABRIEL _< . 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH OF OUR SAVIOR— 
Gen. Patton Memorial Windows 
Wallet Studios 


SAN MARINO ... 
SAN MARINO COMMUNITY (Presbyterian) CHURCH 


1750 Virginia Road 

Judson Studios 

WESTWOOD ... 

FIRST ALBAN’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
580 Hilgard Avenue 

Judson Studios 

WESTWOOD COMMUNITY CHURCH—Five Lancet 
Chancel Window Using the Gold Process 
10497 Wilshire Boulevard 

Willet Studios 


WESTWOOD VILLAGE 2. 3 


WESTWOOD HILLS CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
Hilgard and Le Conte Avenues 
Judson Studios 


article: 


“BUILDING FOR PEE SG@HRIS rain 
COMMUNITY” 


By Edward S. Frey 
PART a 


(conclusion ) 


Anything can happen and does in the buildings that are built 
where belief is faltering or little or no time is taken to state it lucidly 
in the program analysis of the congregation. We have seen church 
interiors that make it perfectly clear in their confusion that the 
man who made the floor plan and the “building committee” that 
accepted it had no idea of precisely what is to transpire in a church 
service. I have seen altar paintings that are at variance with the 
Gospel. I have seen chancels where the national flag and the so- 
called Christian flag so dominated the altar that the sanctuary 
resembled nothing so much as a patriotic shrine. I have seen church 
interiors so arranged that one would think the most important 
thing that was to go on there was the choir concert. Our field ex- 
perience has shown that poor worship practices invariably accom- 
pany poor architecture. More often than not, the first step in 
restoring decency and order in corporate worship is to correct an 
interior fault in structure, floor plan, or decor which originated 
in the first place because of thoughtlessness. 


Every area and purpose of the building must receive attention 
always in reference to what is believed. I have shuddered at the 
realization of how many thousands of our children at their most 
tender and sensitive years of impression are introduced to Jesus 
Christ and His church in moldy, poorly lighted, badly ventilated, 
overcrowded basements. Even we adults form our first and most 
stubborn judgments from the appearances and the feelings of our 


environment. The kind of church architecture that develops from 
thoughtless programming has a way of compounding our con- 
fusion about unseen realities quite unequaled by anything else in 
our environment. A congregation that builds without thinking 
through the theological implications of what it does is in grave 
danger of slurring the Christian event and so doing a disservice to 
the Lord and His people. At the very least, a building that will not 
in its fullest sense be God’s building will result from thought- 
lessness. 


I regret to say that I have visited many buildings in which the 
kitchen is best planned room and the most adequate and best 
equipped for its function of any in the whole building complex. 
What can one believe about this other than that the congregation 
understands better what goes on in the kitchen than what is meant 
to happen in the sanctuary or in the classroom? 


The primary task in church and church-related building is to 
see to it that what we believe gets said in what we build. Failures 
such as we have been describing stand the best chance of being 
avoided by conducting thoughtful program studies with the results 
carefully written out and communicated to the architect at the time 
he is commissioned. 


The second condition that must be met if we are to build 
adequately for the Christian community is to properly divide the 
tasks of the building committee and the architect. Architecture is 
the business of the architect; the description of the church’s life 
and purpose, what it believes and what it proposes to do about it 
is the business of the congregation. Much must be dene by the 
congregation’s committees before drawings are made or any con- 
struction is begun. Building committees often start at the wrong 
end of their task; they begin busily with the problems of archi- 
tecture. What will the building look like? Where will it be placed 


on the site? How much will it cost? It is a waste of time to try to 
answer questions such as these at the beginning of the building 
program and, indeed, to try to answer them at any time without 
the assistance of the architect and until they have written a de- 
scription of all the activities that they intend to promote in their 


community. 


One of the happiest trends in recent years is the slow but steady 
increase in the understanding of these matters. The people of the 
church are having a larger and larger share in contributing to the 
character of their buildings. I don’t mean by this that they are 
designing their buildings; but they are increasingly able to express 
to the designing architect what it is they want their buildings to do 
and say in the community which they are to serve. This is hap- 
pening because more and more persons involved in building pro- 
grams are giving attention to first things first. They realize that 
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before a meaningful structure can be designed, everything that 
is believed and what is needed to address the community must be 
communicated to the architect. 


The congregation’s work of describing the life and task of the 
church and the architect’s work of planning the building to house 
it calls for carefully thought-out procedures of administration and 
timing. This requires knowledge that most congregations do not 
have but which is easily learned. A letter of inquiry to the Depart- 
ment of Church Building and Architecture of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches will bring an immediate, helpful response. A bro- 
chure with detailed directions as to how to proceed in a building 
program will be sent to the inquirer. Most major denominations 
have building departments, departments of church architecture, 
and related agencies who will also furnish competent guidance in 
the organization and management of building programs. 


The moment the congregation is satisfied that it has described 
exactly what it wants to do in its new or improved building, and 
has written this out in clear language, it is ready for the archi- 
tectural service. 


A small building committee now carries on into the archi- 
tectural phase of the building program. 


The selection of the architect should be made on the basis of 
objective consideration of what he is to do. He needs to be a man 
who understands what the written program says. He needs to be a 
man who, in addition to possessing professional competence, 1s 
capable of sympathetically identifying himself with the faith and 
the task of the church so as to design fittingly for its witness and 
work. He, too, will think before he acts, inspired by the congrega- 
tion’s and committee’s thoughtful program analysis. 


The building committee must know where its competence 
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ends and after it has written its program, carry on with the archi- 
tect in the role not of critic but of interpreter of program intentions. 
The architect’s business is to put the program into three dimen- 
sions. Out of a clear understanding of this division of labor is de- 
veloping today a new rapport between the church and the architect 
and it is a new thing though once, centuries ago, it was the common 
condition. Here is a development of fundamental importance in 
all that we try to do in conferences of this kind and to each of 
you who face the problem of providing building facilities for the 
work of the church. One finds expressions of it today in archi- 
tectural magazines. In “The Architectural Record” for June, 1958, 
is an excellent expression of it. It is a quote in an editorial from an 
address by Architect William Caudill to the Wisconsin Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects. He said, “We had better make 
more effort to find out what our clients need, not necessarily what 
they want. There is a difference—a big difference. The salesman 
capitalizes on wants; the truly professional architect concerns him- 
self with his client’s needs. The analysis of these needs is today the 
most important phase of architectural practice.” Mr. Caudill called 
it also the weakest part of today’s architectural practice, though he 
noted that there were indications of progress by a few practitioners. 
“These days we are hearing more about programing. I’m not sure 
that’s the right word for us to use. It reeks too much of the mere 
listing of space needs. What I’m talking about is more than listing. 
It’s really writing specifications for an architecture in terms of a 
qualitative space as well as quantitative space.” He insisted that 
architects must learn to determine the problem as well as to solve 
it. “Architectural practice is destined for activities which will re- 
quire less drawing and more thinking . . . The skillful and creative 
designer, as always, will remain the key man in the architectural 
process because a great architecture results from the fusion of cre- 
ativity with the skill of architectural composition and the technical 
knowledge of the day.” 


I have deliberately until this moment said nothing about style. 
I have done this because in building for the Christian community 
style is a result, not a starting point. It is most depressing to reflect 
how many building committees begin their programs with con- 
sideration of style. What is more depressing is that they are some- 
times misled in this way by architects who are more willing to 
please their clients than to truly serve them. 


When it is once understood that style has little or nothing to 
do with the essence of architecture in the service of the church— 
that it is only the result of many other things that must come first 
and that it is primarily the architect’s business because it is in his 
competence and not the committee’s, it will be recognized that any 
discussion of it in a congregational meeting can be little more than 
an opportunity for the voluble to air their prejudices. If we are 
committed to the communication of the Gospel to the communi- 
ties in which we witness, we have no choice but to see to it that 
our buildings are designed to speak to average men and women 
who know little more (many less) about the Christian event than 
they know about nuclear physics. Together we must seek and find 
those physical and psychological factors by which we may speak 
in terms that are vibrant with the brisk shapes and new symbols 
of this hour. 


Our buildings will not speak to the community unless we know 
whereof we speak. Let’s face it. There will be better architecture 
for the church, an architecture able adequately to carry the burden 
of the church’s task as a tool and a symbol, when there are better 


Christians. 


We will not have succeeded in building for the Christian com- 
munity if, when the building is erected, our use of it is uncertain 
or inarticulate. The liturgical acts in the sanctuary, the church 
school and fellowship activities, all must be performed in accord- 
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ance with a positive conviction in, and expression of, the Christian 
event. The congregation’s behavior must not mask what we be- 
lieve and what we say happen in church. 


We blunder too often in this respect—result: our buildings 
stammer. 


I am reasonably certain that for seasoned Christians it may 
not be at all necessary to make so much of church architecture, 
may not even be necessary to have a special building facility. If 
the church had no responsibility to either the immature Christian 
or the non-Christian, probably any kind of building would satisfy 
our private needs for our closed community. But the church build- 
ing 1S not a private expression only, something whispered within 
the family circle; it is a public matter. The building and what we 
do in it and with it confronts the whole community. 


Member and non-member alike must be led by what he sees 
in church where building and people are one to glorify God and 
to feel there that he is at the gate of heaven. 


In addressing the cultural community architecturally, the temp- 
tation to win quick but shallow response with jazzy decorative de- 
tails and odd shapes must be resisted. Architectural expression 1s so 
much a community matter that for the church it must enclose its 
eloquent spaces with a dignity consonant with what the church is 
and what it has to say. 


Now then, in summary, building for the Christian community 
means simply a thoroughly reasoned approach by the churches to 
all building problems based on our best knowledge of God's act 
in Christ in our behalf. 


To do this successfully involves: 
1. Knowing what we believe and seeing to it that it gets into 
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our building so that, both as symbols and tools, our build- 
ings serve the Lord and the task of His Church. 


2. Seeing to it that “building committees” and architects know 
and properly divide their tasks and then perform them 


under the disciplines of faith and logic. 


Realistically appraising the current religious situation (its 


Wo 


own community) and the nature of the natural community 
which the church must address; always remembering that 
when we build, it is to celebrate the Christian event and to 
provide a building in which and through which, under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, the church, the Body of Christ, 


performs its incomparable mission. 


(The End) 
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let’s get acquainted: 
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JUDSON 
S PUDIOS 
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By Robert F. Brammer 


Design and color are being credited with the relief of emo- 
tional instability in daily living, as well as a sense of spiritual 


awareness, when we attend the church of our choice. 


The proper light for the church is no longer left to guess work. 
Today the thinking craftsman uses light meter readings to advise 
him of the light intensity of any given opening. Churches, Com- 
mercial Buildings, Hospitals, Libraries, etc., are taking advantage 
of the Stained Glass craftsman’s knowledge of proper lighting, as 
well as the psychological effect of carefully considered color, tex- 


ture, and design. 


The architect is taking advantage of the contemporary mate- 
rials available from the Stained Glass craftsman and today we are 
impregnating walls with faceted inch-thick glass designed for a 
specific theme, in abstract or a geometric pattern. The latest dis- 
covery is the method of setting faceted glass, ranging from 4" 


jewel-size glass shapes to large pieces of 1” thick faceted glass, 
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J. W. Rundstrom and H. T. Judson discuss prayer 


room imstalled in Nation’s Capitol 
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set in molded glass, which can have either 
a transparent or opaque effect, depending 
upon the light conditions of the area in- 
volved. 


The Non-Denominational Chapel atop 
the new Southland Center in the heart of 
Dallas, Texas, has an expanse of faceted 
Stained Glass of abstract design, set in an 
opening 40" x 24'0", that creates for all 
faithful visitors a sense of tranquility. 

The membership of our Stained Glass 
Association has so much more to offer in 
both dollar and cents values, as well as a 
studio’s Cooperative approach to the many 
problems involved in the creation of a 
Stained Glass window, whether it be with 
glass set in lead, concrete or molded glass. 
Each member is as close to his client, as 
he is to his telephone. 

The so called “Foreign Competition” 
is not fair competition but rather, a lower- 
ing of the standards of both art and crafts- 
manship in this country. The bonus offer 
of a (free?) trip to Europe has appeal to 
the leaders of some churches, but it, too, is 
at the expense of the church membership, 
because of the inferior end result. Our 
country loses, financially, on such contracts 
because they come through our ports, for 
the most part, duty free; no tax has been 


St. Stephen's Church, Hollywood, Calif. 
Nave Aisle and Clerestory Window 
Judson Studio 
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Judson Studio 


Cole Chapel, Denton, Texas 
“Service Window” 


paid on the materials; no workmen 
in this country have been compen- 
sated for the design and fabrica- 
tion; and none of the profits from a 
commission will find its way back 
into the work of our churches. The 
final blow to American Stained 
Glass craftsmen is that we are 
asked to support subsidies for the 
Foreign Governments. The overall 
analysis would prove that the 
Stained Glass craftsman pays to re- 
duce his standard of living. 


The United States is feeling the 
impact of these foreign imports 
and the future of the youthful art 
student, interested in entering one 
of the oldest mediums of artistic 
expression, is facing an obstacle 
unwarranted in this nation. 


The Judson Studios, of Los 
Angeles, an organization owned 
and operated by Mr. Horace T. 
Judson and Mr. J. W. Rundstrom, 
was founded during the year 1897 
in Mott Alley, a landmark located 
off the old Los Angeles Plaza, and 
has always been dedicated to the 
ultimate in Stained Glass design 
throughout the past — sixty-two 
years. Examples of the Studios’ 
creations can be found in our Na- 
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Sketch Judson Studio 
St. Mark’ s Church—Shreveport, La. 
“Brinkmann Memorial Great West Window” 


P| 


tion’s Capitol; Laredo, Texas; Caz- 
enovia, New York; Holland, Mich- 
igan; Bellingham, Washington; 
Sante Fe, New Mexico; McCook, 
Nebraska; Forest Lawn Memorial | 
Park, Glendale, California, Ha- | 
wail; Korea and Japan, to name a 
few of the geographical locations 
where our artists and craftsmen | 
have been privileged to exploit 
their talents. 


Many thousands of school chil- 
dren, college, art, architectural and 
Seminary students, tour the Studios 
each year, as do service organiza- 
tions, church groups, etc. Some 
have said, “How do you find the 
time?’’—you don’t find the time— 
you borrow it and hope that each 
visitor will have a better under- 
standing and appreciation of art 
for the balance of their lives. 


We give illustrated lectures 
with color slides, depicting Stained 
Glass processes, design, architec- | 
tural setting and the history of the 
medium. Why?—because we hope 
to perpetuate American art and 
craftsmanship. 


2 
im S¢. Paul's Episcopal Church—San Diego, Calif 
3 “Nativity Porch Window” 

Judson Studio 


committee report: 


CRARI REL AGIONS= 
APPRENTICE TRAINING 


By Harold W. Cummings, Chairman 


Many of the members and associate members of our Association 
are not familiar with the fact that the Stained Glass Association 
of America has had an Apprenticeship Training Program, spon- 
sored by the United States Department of Labor, Division of Ap- 
prenticeship Training, since 1945. Many shops or studios, which 
knew that such a program existed, had difficulty in administering 
the program locally because there was no local Joint Apprentice- 
ship Committee in the general glass and glazing field. 


Within the last few years the Employers in the general glass 
and glazing field have united with the Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers in establishing a National Joint Ap- 
prenticeship Committee for the Glass and Glazing Industry, which 
includes the Auto Glass Industry. After some deliberation, both by 
our Stained Glass Association Executive Committee and the Na- 
tional Joint Apprenticeship Committee just mentioned, we in the 
Stained Glass craft joined the larger group with the understanding 
that the Stained Glass craft would have its own official Apprentice- 
ship Training Standards, rather than the Standards which had been 
developed for the General Glass and Glazing Industry, or the one 
to be developed for the Auto Glass Industry. Our Executive Com- 
mittee granted my request to have Messrs. Fred Oppliger and Henry 
Willet serve with me during these deliberations. 


At that time Eugene Kelley, who is Secretary of the National 
Joint Apprenticeship Committee for Stained Glass, asked that Mr. 
Washburne from Los Angeles and Mr. Siek of Cleveland serve in 
order to preserve the balance on the committee (as members of 
the Brotherhood interested in Stained Glass). 
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The Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship Training in Washing- 
ton, D. C. printed our first Apprenticeship Standards in pamphlet 
form in 1945. The supply of these printed Standards has been ex- 
hausted, and at a meeting in Chicago, April 14, 1959, the National 
Joint Apprenticeship Committee for the Glass and Glazing Indus- 
try approved revisions to the original Stained Glass Standards re- 
quested by the National Joint Apprenticeship Committee for 
Stained Glass, and is requesting the government printing offices in 
Washington to print these revised Standards for the Stained Glass 
craft. 


Some of you may be aware of the fact that more and more 
Joint Apprenticeship Committees for the Glass and Glazing Indus- 
try are being formed. The National Committee has recommended 
that a Stained Glass Employer and a Stained Glass Employee be 
appointed to each local Committee wherever feasible. Where no 
local Joint Apprenticeship Committee exists, it is still possible to 
form one and at the meeting in Chicago, April 13 and 14, 1959, 
we discussed the possibilities of adapting the training programs to 
districts far removed from any Joint Committee. 


At the moment, the revised Standards are at the Government 
Printing Office awaiting their turn at the presses and should be 
available reasonably soon. 


It is high time that all studios, whether members of the Stained 
Glass Association of America or not, which plan to train appren- 
tices, clear the matter with the Bureau of Apprenticeship Training 
in its Own state or with the local Joint Apprenticeship Committee, 
if one exists. You are also requested to assist all possible in these 
local Joint Apprenticeship Committees. 


One major point which has often been misunderstood is that 
this apprenticeship training program applies to Union and non- 
Union shops alike. The federal government, whose approval is 
essential before Apprenticeship Standards are printed, will not ap- 
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prove of any restriction which eliminates a non-Union shop from 
training apprentices providing, of course, the shop qualifies in other 
respects. 


Many times in the last few years architects have verbally com- 
plimented the Stained Glass Association of America for having an 
Apprenticeship Training Program which has received some pub- 
licity in the past. Our Apprenticeship Competitions, which have 
been held in alternate years recently, have helped in this publicity 
and we want to prove to the public that we are sincere in this 
training program, which can be very advantageous to the craft if 
the program is adhered to. 


Much time and thought have been put into this matter. We 
need the co-operation of both employers and apprentices if maxi- 


mum results are to be obtained. 
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ceded by those who have seen it, to 
be the best ventilator on the market. 


WE LEAD, OTHERS FOLLOW 


LEO POPPER & SONS 


143-145-147 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 13 


NANOS 
ENGLISH — FRENCH — GERMAN 


Flashed, Pot Metals, Reamy, Streaky, Venetian 


German Sheet Antique 


French Dalles 


English Crown Bullions 
Rondels Norman Slabs 


Heaton’s Vitreous Permanent Glass Stainers’ Colors 


Sanded Ruby 
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LEO POPPER & SONS 


143-145-147 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 13 


PDASHED-SHEET 6 POL METALS 
Ruby, Blue, Yellow, Purple, Violet, Green, Opal 


EEASHED OPA 


Bluelite Amberlite 


English Flemish English Broad Reeded 


DOUBLE ROCEEDZe iE Dhin |: 
Belgian — English — German 


Flemish — Opalescent — Seedy Marine Antique 


ICN EUAN 1G(@eyeUle 


Copper Foil, Imitation Cut Jewels 


Pressed Jewels, Glass Rods, Lead Ornaments 


Da, 


churches: 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA®GHURGHES 


If you are planning on coming to Los Angeles for the Con- 
vention or possibly just making a vacation or business trip out this 
way sometime in the future, here are a group of interesting churches 
that can be included in your sightseeing tours. 


All of them have some outstanding features and many have 
received A.I.A. and C.A.G.A. awards. In all cases, except those 
noted, these churches are in the contemporary style. 


THE ONEONTA CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
Located at Garfield and Oak Streets, South Pasadena. 
Built in 1951 and 1954-—architect: Smith, Powell & Morg- 
ridge. 
Look for the stained glass quatrafoils, chancel and landscaping. 


COMMUNITY METHODIST CHURCH 
Located at Woodruff and Golden West Avenues, Temple City. 
Built in 1957—architect: Culver Heaton. 
Look for the jeweled fused glass windows. 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD CHURCH (Congregational ) 
Located at 215 West California Street, Pasadena. 
Built in 1949, 1953, 1956—architect: Sm'th & Williams. 
Look for the Chapel and its furnishings, also the harmonizing 


design. 


FIRST EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Located at 1300 E. Colorado Boulevard, Glendale. 
Buile in 1955—architect: Orr, Strange & Inslee. 
Look for the glass nave wall and Knud Knudsen’s “Christ in 
Bronze.” 
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CHURCH OF THE BELLS (Holman Methodist) 
Located at 3320 West Adams Boulevard, Los Angeles. 
Built in 1958—architect: Kenneth Lind. 
Look for the concrete wall panels with plastic inserts, bell 
tower. 


CRENSHAW CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
Located at 9550 Crenshaw Boulevard, Inglewood. 
Built in 1957—architect: Carleton Winslow. 
Look for glass in the Gothic manner, tile baptistry, precast 
stone arches. 


LA TIJERA METHODIST CHURCH (Chapel) 
Located at Osage Avenue and 74th Street, Los Angeles. 
Built in 1958—architect: H. C. Whittemore. 

Look for the laminated structural frame and glass. 


FIRST METHODIST CHURCH 
Located at 810 West 120th Street, Hawthorne. 
Built in 195 7—architect: Culver Heaton. 
Look for the modern metal sculpture and use of color. 


HILLSIDE CHURCH 
Located at Rose Hills Memorial Park, 3900 S. Workman Mill 
Road, Whittier. 
Built in 1956—architect: Albert C. Martin & Associates. 
Look for enameled art work (Jean and Arthur Eames) and 


furnishings. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
Located at 1010 West 17th Street, Santa Ana. 
Built in 1957—architect: Kenneth Wing & Everett Parks. 
Look for the contemporary rose window. 
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FAITH EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Located at 9920 Mills Avenue, Whittier. 
Built in 1958—architect: Culver Heaton. 
Look for modern metal sculpture and use of color. 


FIRST EVANGELICAL UNITED BRETHREN CHURCH 
Located at 2121 North Grand Avenue, Santa Ana. 
Built in 1957—architect: Frederick Hodgdon. 
Look for mosaic tile and landscaping. 


FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
Located at 1720 West 17th Street, Santa Ana. 
Built in 1956—architect: Smith, Powell & Morgridge. 
Look for ceramic tile work and bapustry. 


ST. BRIGID'S CATHOLIC -CHURGH 
Located at 5214 S. Western Avenue, Los Angeles. 
Built in 1954—architect: Chaix & Johnson. 


Look for ceramic mosaics, art concrete work and suspended 
baldachino. 


WAYFARER’S CHAPEL 
Located at Palos Verdes Drive South, Portuguese Bend. 
Built in 1949—architect: Lloyd Wright. 
Look for use of glass and laminated redwood structural bents. 


WESTCHESTER CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
Located at 8740 La Tijera Boulevard, Westchester. 
Built in 1956—architect: Chaix & Johnson. 
Look for combined stained and fused glass and mosaic veneer. 


SEAMEN’S CENTER—ST. NICHOLAS CHAPEL 
Located at 101 W. 11th Street, San Pedro. 
Built in 1958—architect: Carleton Winslow. 
Look for glass mosaic altar, garden and cross. 
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FAITH EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Located at 3300 West 85th Street, Inglewood. 
Built in 1958—architect: Walter Hagedohm. 
Look for marble altar, furnishings and color. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
Located at Pine Street, Long Beach. 
Built in 1958—architect: Kenneth Wing. 
Look for stained glass, recreational facilities. 


ST. MARTHA’S CHURCH 
Located at 520 S. Lark Ellen Avenue, West Covina. 
Built in 1958—architect: Carleton Winslow. 
Look for reflection pool, chancel choir, suspended crosses. 


UNIVERSITY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Located at Iowa and Blaine Streets, Riverside. 
Built in 1956—architect: Herman Ruhnau. 
Look for light treatment and use of materials. 


THE CLAREMONT CHURCH 
Located at Fifth and Harvard Streets, Claremont. 
Built in 1955—architect: Theodore Criley. 
Look for art work and mosaics, laminated roof and reredos 
screen. 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Located at 19th and D Streets, San Bernardino. 
Built in 1952—architect: Culver Heaton. 
Look for stained glass wall inserts and use of color. 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Located at 869 N. Euclid Avenue, Upland. 
Built in 1958 (Sanctuary )—architect: Pleger, Blurock & 
Hougan. 
Look for native stone work. 
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FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


Located at 3041 Sierra Way, San Bernardino. 
Built in 1957—architect: Orr, Strange & Inslee. 


Look for terra cotta sculptural symbols and structural details. 


St. SOPHIA CALHEDRAL 
Located at 1324 So. Normandie Avenue, Los Angeles. 
Style—Byzantine. 


Built in 1952—architect: Walker, Kalionzes & Klingerman. 


Look for bells, murals and gold leaf work. 


CHURCH OF (SI, PAUL HES ArOsdL es 


Located at 10750 Ohio Avenue, Los Angeles. 
Style—Mediterranean. 
Built in 1958—architect: Chaix & Johnson. 


Look for stained glass, art work, mosaics, and wood paneling. 


TEMPLE EMANUEL 


Located at 300 North Clark Drive, Beverly Hills. 
Built in 1955—architect: Sidney Eisenshtatt. 
Look for sculpture and art work. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH CHURCH OF CHRIST SCIENTIST 


Located at 1018 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles. 
Built in 1956—architect: Maynard Lyndon. 
Look for sunken garden, lighting and landscaping. 


ST. MATTHEW'S CHURCH 


Located at 1030 Bienveneda Avenue, Pacific Palisades. 
Built in 1956—architect: Jones & Emmons. 
Look for prayer garden, sculpture and use of natural woods. 
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S. A. Bendheim Co., Inc. 


122 HUDSON. STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


Corner North Moore Street 


SIinfi caled dnthiue Gloss 


CATHEDRAL OPALESCENT 
COLORED SHEET—Pot and Flashed 
OPAL—Pot and Flashed TINT GLASS 
ENGLISH CROWN BULLIONS 
RONDELS DALLES 
SHEET and MARINE ANTIQUES 


PATTERN SCISSORS FOR STAINED GLASS WORK 


Eastern Representatives for 
KOKOMO OPALESCENT GLASS CO. 
Large and Well Assorted Stock in New York 
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news item: 


NEW STAINED: GEASSsGARPEEK I. 
AT THE CORNING MUSEUM 
OFLGUASS 


As part of the expanding program of The Corning Museum 
of Glass in Corning, New York, a small gallery of contemporary 
stained glass will be opened in the Spring of 1960. 


This gallery will afford an unusual opportunity for stained 
glass artists to display their most recent productions and to see at 
first hand the new directions which contemporary stained glass 


is taking. 


In order to make the selections as representative as possible, 
artists are invited to send photographs of their works to The Editor 
or directly to The Corning Museum of Glass, Corning Glass Center, 
Corning, New York. 


The Museum will assume insurance and shipping charges for 
the objects selected. 


It is hoped that one of the results of this new venture will be 
the establishment of a biographical file, as well as of a photographic 
collection, which in years to come will be of infinite value to the 
stained glass scholar. 


CUM ees IE 8 AND, 
STLE B=l iE AD 
DRUG Is NV ONE DME 18 


CROWN METAL COMPANY 
117 E. WASHINGTON STREET 
MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 
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commuttee reports: 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


The following names have been submitted for consideration 
by the membership for Associate Membership in the Stained Glass 
Association: 


Rear Adm. Jack F. Bowling, USN (Ret.) 
1920 Ringold Place 
Philadelphia 46, Pa. 


Sponsor: Fred P. Oppliger 


J. G. Lloyd 
2690 Amman Street 
Pittsburgh 26, Pa. 


Sponsor: Fred P. Oppliger 


OtTTo C. WINTERICH, Chairman 


committee reports: 


GOVERNMENTAL REE ATIONS 
COMIVI TREE 


The work of this committee has been necessarily carried on 
without undue publicity. It is our desire to make known the ac- 
complishments of the past year in detail at the coming Convention. 
In spite of opposition, we feel that positive, constructive measures 
have been taken and it will be a pleasure to present this to the 
entire Association. For full effectiveness we need cooperation which 
will certainly be forthcoming from our loyal members, since the 
issues at stake concern every studio. 


ROBERT E. RAMBUSCH, Chairman 
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specializing for half a century 


J. SUSSMAN 


Manufacturers of the finest 
Ventilators and Sashes 
for Churches 


624 E. Sth Street 
New York 9, N. Y. 


ROSSBACH & SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


Ventilators and Casements 


for Church Windows 


512-520 SOUTH WASHTENAW AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


exhibit: 


TRIN YeorARISH@ EXHIB as 


Last January the SGAA supplied a comprehensive stained glass 
exhibit for the Trinity Church Parish of New York City. The 
showing was held in St. Paul’s Chapel, located on lower Broadway 
at Fulton Street. This is one of the city’s most historic structures, 
being the oldest public building in Manhattan, and it recently 
commemorated its 192nd anniversary. 


The exhibit was the first major project to be sponsored by the 
Trinity Parish Communications’ Workshop. The purpose of this 
group 1s to carry out Christ’s command to: “Go ye therefore and 
teach all nations.” By arranging for both religious and secular ex- 
hibits it attempts to fulfill the teaching functions of the Church. 
Modern techniques of the advertising profession are used to vividly 
carry out this function. 


Pictures and visual aids are used in preference to words. Color, 
light, photographs, sketches, etc. are utilized wherever possible to 
reach the business people and visitors who worship there daily. It 
seems the craft of stained glass would naturally fit into such a 
program. 


The general purposes of the organization fall into two major 
areas. First, the functions of the Church are to be illustrated. Second, 
those matters that are technically outside the Church but which 
deeply interest and effect its members will be taken up. 


The stained glass exhibit came under the second category. 
Other subjects included in this group were: “What does the Church 
have to do with the United Nations?”; the “World Health Organi- 
zation”; and the “United Nations Children’s Fund.” 


To illustrate our craft the theme was appropriately titled “The 
Story of Stained Glass.” Henry Willet, the Association’s Education 
and Public Relations representative, handled the details. 


The Poznan Panels, which had just returned from Poland, were 
used as the nucleus of the show. They were supplemented by thir- 
teen additional works supplied by our members, as well as an ex- 
cellent series of illuminated color photographs, furnished by the 
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hoto: Custom Studio 


Poznan Panels at Trinity Parish, N. Y. C. 


Rambusch Decorating Co., showing every step in the process of 
making a stained glass window. 


In addition to the illustrative material, Dr. Willet gave two 
lectures tracing the progress of stained glass down through the 
ages; explained the “traditional” and “contemporary” styles; and 
projected the future uses of this medium of the arts. Climaxing the 
talks, the colored film made last summer in Poland, was shown. It 
is entitled, ‘““Dobrzanski’s Stained Glass.” 


Several hundred persons attended the lectures and many thou- 
sands viewed the exhibit. All in all, it was a most successful venture 
from the standpoint of American stained glass. 


SS) 
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WE DESIRE to emphasize the fact that we are the Sole 
Selling Agents for, and carry in stock the complete line of 


HANCOCK’S 
CELEBRATED GLASS COLORS 


ATMOSPHERIC PROOF 


Known so to be from successful use over a period of more 
than one hundred years. Made by... 


MESSRS. JAMES HANCOCK & SON 


(Diglis Ceramic Art Color Works) Worcester, England 


TRACING BROWN No.1 UMBER BROWN 
BISTRE BROWN RED, for flesh, etc. 
TRACING BLACK No. 61 ANCIENT BROWN 


Packed in one-pound sealed packages bearing the Hancock 
Label as well as our own: None genuine unless so packed. 


We also offer 


AeCOMPiEE TE LINE, IN “ALC COLORS 
Black, Brown, Blue, Green, Ruby, etc., of 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE 


Our SILVER STAIN, ORANGE INTENSE, 
can be used on all kinds of glass 


FRENCH BRUSHES, ENGLISH STIPPLERS, 
BLENDERS, OILS, MEDIUMS, ETC. 


Catalogue sent on request 


L. REUSCHE & CO. 


Factory and Mailing Address 
2-6, LISTER AVENUE NEWARK, N. J. 


article: 


Convention City 
LOS ANGEBESs 


This year the STAINED GLASS ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA has chosen for its “fun” convention one of the most 
remarkable cities in the United States—Los Angeles. Located in 
the wonderland of Southern California, it is noted, among other 
things, for the phenomenal growth that has taken place in the past 
several decades. 


From an isolated, sleepy frontier town of 11,000 inhabitants 
less than eighty years ago, it has now become one of the largest 
cities in the nation. People from all over the country have flocked 
to this “golden garden” of the West until today the city itself 
counts over three million residents. When considering the metro- 
politan area of Los Angeles and Orange Counties the figure sky- 
rockets to better than six million. 


To successfully absorb all the eager migrants that trekked 
westward in this twentieth century gold rush, innumerable prob- 
lems of prime magnitude had to be overcome . . . many of them 
still plague the city fathers. The area is not naturally suited to 
handle a population of the tremendous proportions now located 
there. 


Surrounded by deserts, mountains and oceans with an annual 
rainfall of less than 16 inches a year, fresh water will always be a 
pressing need. The situation has been overcome to some extent 
when the world’s largest aquaduct was constructed across 250 miles 
of desert conveying water from the Owens Valley. 


With seemingly boundless energy and imagination the Ange- 
lenos work to find solutions for their never-ending problems. In the 
face of harsh realities it is now a matter of getting the answers or 
foundering in a human quagmire. 


The blessings of fertile soil and abundant mineral wealth was 
counteracted by the complete absence of navigable rivers or a natu- 
ral ocean harbor. The fruits, vegetables and minerals that came in 
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Los Angeles—looking north—Harbor Freeway 


Civic Center—Northeast Corner 


such abundance were all restricted in their usefulness by geograph- 
ical obstacles and the lack of transportation facilities. Not long ago 
a mud flat twenty-four miles from the heart of the city was trans- 
formed into one of the West Coast’s greatest harbors. This, along 
with the ever-expanding air, highway and rail networks, has helped 
to open this land of plenty and bring its products to the world 
markets. 


For many years Southern California’s number one commodity 
was climate. Here a combination of sunshine and cool ocean 
breezes could not be beat. The rains come in the winter to bring 
the lifegiving water and the dry season sets in during the spring, 
summer and early fall. The average mean temperature hovers 
around an ideal 75°. 


But the problems of modern industrial civilization have caught 
up with the climate in recent years. A combination of industrial 
haze and ocean fog bring on a condition known as “smog,” long 
familiar to many Easterners. In the warmer months, when atmos- 
pheric conditions are right (or possibly wrong), this obnoxious 
concoction lays a blanket over the flat country between the moun- 
tains and the sea, blotting out the sun and causing the inhabitants 
extreme discomfiture. 


However, no one seems discouraged and the problem is being 
attacked with the usual vigor that is so characteristic of the coun- 
try. The residents are confident a solution will be found. After all, 
greater obstacles had been faced in the past. 


Los Angeles’ geography is a great factor in setting the pattern 
of the people’s lives. Residents have never been hampered by lack 
of breathing space. In the 454 square miles that make L.A. the 
world’s largest city in area, there is plenty of room for “casual 
living.” 

Within the 4,080 square miles of county territory a wide vari- 
ety of landscapes can be found. These range from rustic mountain 
retreats to surf-washed beaches along the Pacific shore. Included 
are windswept bluffs, sage and sand resorts on the deserts, half-acre 
“ranchos” in the city proper, the typical city home, along with 
modest flats and elegant apartments. 
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It is not at all unusual in this land of space and distance to 
find a worker traveling 40 or 60 miles to get to his job. An auto is 
a real necessity and for a while the congested traffic threatened to 
tie the city up in one gigantic traffic jam. It seems everyone has a 
car. Now the famed Freeways fan out in all directions to speed the 
commuters on their way. The question is, “Can they be built fast 
enough to stay ahead of the population?” 


In addition to the natural playgrounds of beach and ocean, 
mountain and desert, the metropolitan area offers unlimited facili- 
ties and opportunities for amusement, enlightenment or ordinary 
sightseeing. 


Tops on any visitor's list is Hollywood . . . Baghdad-on-the- 
Pacific. Movie studios are scattered from Culver City through 
Hollywood proper to the San Fernando Valley. The glitter and 
“make believe” of the movie-making world permeates the film 
capitol stores, restaurants and even the appearance of its inhabi- 
tants. 


While there, be sure to stop at one of the major television or 
radio studios and take in a broadcast. Many top programs originate 
in Los Angeles. 


Children and adults both will be thrilled by the fabulous Dis- 
neyland. This fairyland in concrete and steel brings to life such 
legendary characters as Mickey Mouse and Donald Duck and pro- 
vides everyone with the chance for a rocket trip to the moon. 


The Old West and the days of the 49ers live again in the 
authentic atmosphere of Knott’s Berry Farm and Ghost Town. 
What began in 1920 as a small berry shed has today become recog- 
nized as genuine memorabile. 


There are many points of historical interest and scenic beauty 
which enhance the scene. On Olivera Street will be found a bit 
of Old Mexico with curio shops and cafes. Chinatown, with its 
quaint shops, lily pools and courts, offers silks, antiques and jewelry 
for the souvenir-minded. Grauman’s Chinese Theatre, a landmark 
on Hollywood Boulevard, is famous for its courtyard in which 
are imprinted the hand and foot prints of past and present movie 
stars. Then there is Griffith Park Observatory for stars of a dif- 
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CATHEDRAL GLASS 
OPALESCENT GLASS 


Over FIFTY YEARS of experience 
in the manufacturing of cathedral 
and opalescent glass has given us an 
understanding and appreciation of 
the problems involved in the crea- 
tion of stained glass work, assuring 
you of the most careful selection and 


matching of colors. 


Your inquiries will receive our per- 


sonal and prompt attention. 


KOKOMO OPALESCENT GLASS CO. 
KOKOMO, INDIANA 


Eastern Representatives with Complete Stock 


S. A. BENDHEIM COMPANY 
122 Hudson Street * New York 13, N. Y. 


ferent variety. 


Year-round outdoor living becomes a reality as the visitor wan- 
ders through the Farmers’ Market. This is a unique shopping center 
with food, gifts, clothing and novelties from all over the world. 


Jules Verne’s undersea world comes to life at the new Marine- 
land aquarium, the world’s largest oceanarium. Every conceivable 
type of ocean habitat has been duplicated in this magnificent crea- 
tion of modern science. 


Other scenic attractions include the San Fernando Valley with 
its “outdoor life’ homes and suburban gardens, Santa Catalina 
Island renown for its submarine gardens and Mediterranean atmos- 
phere, the Palisades overlooking Santa Monica beach, Forest Lawn 
Memorial Park, La Brea Tar Pits, and many more. 


With all its attractions and distractions the religious life of 
the community has not been overlooked. In Los Angeles County 
the important part played by the church is evident by the growth 
of membership in all churches, which has outstripped the popula- 
tion in percentages. There are over 3,000 churches in the area 
serving every denomination. 


Neither has higher education been neglected. In all there are 
eleven fully accredited colleges and universities in the vicinity. 
This small pueblo of a hundred years ago has grown to be the focal 
point of culture and art in the southwest. 


Pointing up the increasing importance of the Los Angeles’ 
metropolitan area to the nation’s economy, a recent survey showed 
that more than five hundred nationally known manufacturing 
companies operate branch plants there—and the number continues 
to grow each month. In 1919 it ranked nineteenth among the 
nation’s industrial centers. By 1929 it had climbed to ninth and 
in 1954, moved up to third. 


With all there is to do and see in this diversified land of sun, 
fun and industry the STAINED GLASS ASSOCIATION is look- 
ing forward to having one of its memorable and productive conven- 
tions. 
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LITURGICAL ARTS 


A quarterly devoted to the arts at the service of the Catholic Church. 

It is the official organ of the Liturgical Arts Society, Inc., which 

was founded in 1928. The Society is not operated for profit. ae 
In its pages have appeared articles and illustrations dealing with the planning, building, and 
decoration of churches; the renovating of existing buildings; the design and execution of sacred 
vessels, vestments, and statuary; also with music and other matters which are subject to liturgi- 
cal usage. : / : , 
Clergy, laity, artists — all can benefit from reading this quarterly. It is the only one of its kind 
in English. 
Yearly subscription is FIVE DOLLARS. 

A descriptive booklet will be mailed on request. 


LITURGICAL ARTS SOCIETY, ING: 


7 EAST 42ND STREET NEW, YORK eINES Ye 


RELPABLE "SOURCES" OF @sy Pry 


Insertion for Non-Advertisers, $5.00 per issue 
(Minimum Four Issues ) 


GLASS PAINTS AND STAINS GLASS JEWELS AND NOVELTIES 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., 45-47 Park Place, S.A. Bendheim Co., Inc., 122 Hudson St., 
New one : : : New York, New York. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, 
New York. New York City. 

L. Reusche & Co., 2 Lister Avenue, Newark The Paul Wissmach Glass Co., Inc., Paden 
New Jersey. City, West Virginia. 


White Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., 
80-84 Moultrie St., Brooklyn, New York. COLORED GLASS FOR SIGNS, ETC. 
S. A. Bendheim Co., Inc., 122 Hudson St., 
New York, New York. 


GALVANIZED STEEL BARS Kokomo Opalescent Glass Co., Kokomo, 
Chicago Metallic Sash Co., 4901 South Indiana. 
Austin Ave., Chicago 38, Hlinois. Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, 
White Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., New York, New York. 
80-84 Moultrie St., Brooklyn, New York. The Paul Wissmach Glass Co., Inc., Paden 
City, W. Va. 
GLASS EUROPEAN ANTIQUE GLASS 
S. A. Bendheim Co., Inc., 122 Hudson St., §. A. Bendheim Co., Inc., 122 Hudson St., 
New York, New York. New York, New York. 
Blenko Glass Co., Milton, West Virginia. Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, 
Kokomo Opalescent Glass Co., Kokomo, New York, New York. 
Indiana. 
Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, METALLIC SASH AND VENTILATORS 
New York, New York. National Metallic Sash Co., 1510-12 Fulton 
The Paul Wissmach Glass Co., Inc., Paden Street, Chicago, Ill. 
City, West Virginia. Rossbach & Sons, Inc., 512-520 South 


Washtenaw Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
J. Sussman, 625 E. 5th Street, New York 9, 


CAME LEAD AND SOLDER NewYork. 

Crown Metal Co., 117 E. Washington St., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. ZINC CAMES AND CHANNELS 

White Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., Chicago Metallic Sash Co., 4901 South 
80-84 Moultrie St., Brooklyn, New York. Austin Ave., Chicago 38, Illinois. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


CALIFORNIA 
Century Stained Glass Studios 
157 Fillmore Street, San Francisco 


Church Art Glass Studios 
359 Waller Street, San Francisco 


Cummings Studios 
475 Francisco Street, San Francisco 11 


H. Dombrink Co. 
2416 Market Street, Oakland 7 


Judson Studios 
200 South Avenue 66, Los Angeles 42 


Paul L. Phillips 
2353 N. Lincoln Avenue, Altadena 


CONNECTICUT 


Len R. Howard 
Kent 


ILLINOIS 
Drehobl Brothers Art Glass Company 
2847 Lincoln Avenue, Chicago 


H. Eberhardt & Company 

2409 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
Gianinni & Hilgart 

1359 North Noble, Chicago 


Karl Hackert, Inc. 
215 West Ohio Street, Chicago 10 


Michaudel Stained Glass Studio 
542 N. Paulina Street, Chicago 


INDIANA 
Capitol Glass Company, Inc. 
432 South Missouri Street, Indianapolis 


City Glass Specialty, Inc. 
2124 South Calhoun Street, Fort Wayne 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Wilbur Herbert Burnham 
1126 Boylston Street, Boston 
Charles J. Connick Associates 
9 Harcourt Street, Boston 
John Terrance O’Duggan Studio 
116 St. Botolph Street, Boston 15 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit Stained Glass Works 
4831-33 Fort Street West, Detroit 


Giovann Studios 
15648 Stricker, East Detroit 


Grand Rapids Art Glass Company 
Fulton and Front Streets, Grand Rapids 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis Art Glass Company 
616 South 3rd Street, Minneapolis 


MISSOURI 


Century Art Glass Co. 
5107 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis 


Emil Frei, Inc. 
3934 South Grand Boulevard, St. Louis 


Jacoby Studios, Inc. 
822 Wilmington Avenue, St. Louis 11 


Kansas City Art Glass Works 
2002 Indiana, Kansas City 


Seele Art Glass Company 
1631 Jonquil Drive, Webster Groves 


Unique Art Glass Company 
3649 Market Street, St. Louis 


NEW JERSEY 


Rudolf H. Buenz, Inc. 
R. D. 3, Box 1, Newton 


Edward W. Hiemer & Company 
140 Wabash Avenue at Crooks, Clifton 


J. & R. Lamb Studios 
225 County Road, Tenafly 


Payne-Spiers Studio 
48-54 East 13th Street, Paterson 4 


NEW YORK 
Ave Maria Stained Glass Studio 

541-545 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn 
A. L. Brink 

165 East 88th Street, New York 
Daprato Studio, Inc. 

104-112 East 25th Street, New York 
George Durhan & Son 

115 East 18th Street, New York 3 
Fredrica H. Fields 

218 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn 1 
Leo P. Frohe Art Glass Works 

328 Pine Street, Buffalo 4 


MEMBERSHIP (Continued ) 


Henry Keck, Inc. Stained Glass Studio 
1010 West Genesee Street, Syracuse 


Pike Stained Glass Studios 
145 St. Paul Street, Rochester 


Rambusch Decorating Company 
40 West 13th Street, New York 11 


Hans Rohlf 
521 Saint Ann’s Avenue, New York 55 


Nicholas Wagner 
228 West Broadway, New York 13 


F. G. Wiedemann Stained Glass Studio 
19044—99th Ave., Hollis 7, Long Island 


NORTH CAROLINA 


High Point Glass & Decorative Company 
High Point 


OHIO 
Franklin Art Glass Studio 
214 Oak Street, Columbus 


Phillips Stained Glass & Design Studio 
6410 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 


Poremba Stained Glass Studio 
20806 Aurora Road, Bedford 


Quality Glass and Glazing Service 
4115 Edwards Road, Cincinnati 8 


G. C. Riordan & Company 
2116 Patterson Street, Cincinnati 14 


John W. Winterich & Associates 
3648 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 


OREGON 
Albert A. Gerlach 
2232 SE. 57th Avenue, Portland 15 


Bert Willemse Stained Glass Studio 
Route 1, Box 202, Portland 9 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Mrs. P. H. Balano 

242 Harvey Street, Philadelphia 44 
D’Ascenzo Studios 

1602 Summer Street, Philadelphia 3 
Henry Hunt Studios 

1756 W. Carson Street, Pittsburgh 19 
Leonids Linauts 

29 N. Church Street, Mohnton 
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Neff Chattoe Company 
931 Washington Street, Allentown 


Pittsburgh Stained Glass Studios 
Warden & McCartney St., Pittsburgh 20 


P. J. Reeves & Company 
6136 Cedar Avenue, Philadelphia 43 


Uhrig Brothers 
3039 North 5th Street, Philadelphia 


Willet Stained Glass Company 
3900 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 4 


TENNESSEE 


Foster Art Glass Company 
2361-95 Rossville Boulevard, Chattanooga 


TEXAS 


Orco, Inc. 
8126 Broadway, San Antonio 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Independent Art Leaded Glass Co. 
213 Cemetery Street, Mannington 


WISCONSIN 
Enterprise Art Glass Works 
829 West Michigan Street, Milwaukee 


T. C. Esser Company 
3107 West Galena Street, Milwaukee 


Gavin Mirror & Art Glass Works, Inc. 
1010 North Water Street, Milwaukee 


Conrad Pickel Studios 

Box 287, Route No. 4, Waukesha 
Conrad Schmitt Studios 

1325 South 43rd Street, Milwaukee 14 


Wagner Brothers 
2001 Clybourn Avenue, Milwaukee 


CANADA 


Bullas Glass, Ltd. 
15 Joseph Street, Kitchner 


MEXICO 


Angel Sanchez Ahedo 
Las Escalerillas, S.A., Guatemala 24, 
Mexico, D. F. 

Ramon Montana 
Casa Montana, Apartado 92, Torreon, Coah.. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Mrs. L. W. Almy 
Denver, Colorado 


C. Bryce Anderson 
Oak Grove, Oregon 


Dr. C. Harry Atkinson 
New York, N.Y. 
S. A. Bendheim 
New York, N.Y. 
Mrs. S. A. Bendheim 
New York, N.Y. 
W.H. Blenko 
Milton, W est Virginia 
Mrs. W. H. Blenko 
Milton, West Virginia 
William Blenko, Jr. 
Milton, W est Virginia 
Mrs. William Blenko, Jr. 
Milton, W est Virginia 
John Boertlein 
Washington, D. C. 


Ernest Bonanno 
Milton, Massachusetts 


John P. Boone 
Claremont, California 


James A. Bosland 
Wyckoff, New Jersey 
David Bramnick 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvina 


Stephen Bridges 
Pleasantville, New York 


E. Elizabeth Bruder 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 


Lillian D. Bryan 
Cambridge, Maryland 


Wilbur H. Burnham, Jr. 
Melrose, Massachusetts 


Frankie Byrne 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Roy A. Calligan, Jr. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

ict Cols Carrols. Carterssr 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Joseph G. Cincik 
Cleveland, Ohio 


William S. Clark 
Jenkinstown, Pennsylvania 
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Lee A. Cook 
St. Louis, Missourt 


Mrs. Vivian O. Cummings 
Belvedere, California 


Raymond A. DeHaven 
Ambler, Pennsylvania 


George de Ris 
Englewood, New Jersey 
John E. Donaldson 
Rivera, California 
Jerry Douglas 
New York, N. Y. 


Chester Dular 
Cleveland, Ohio 


George W. Erwin 
Pomona, California 


Mildred Z. Eves 
New York, N.Y. 


Paul Feldmeier 

Paden City, West Virginia 
John Foster 

Daly City, California 
Joseph A. Freney 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Francis S. Gates 
Harwich Port, Massachusetts 


Marguerite Gaudin 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


John Gordan 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 


Norbert W. Graves 
Berkeley, California 


Bernard E. Gruenke, Jr. 
Brookfield, Wisconsin 
Mrs. Mary Anne Gruenke 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 
Mrs. Karl Hackert 
Chicago, Illinois 
Thaddeus J. Haduch 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Robert T. Halbrook 
South San Francisco, California 


Stanley Christian Hansen 
Los Angeles, California 


Walter Haurand 
Englewood, New Jersey 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS (Continued ) 


Helen Carew Hickman 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Mrs. Elsie M. Hiemer 
Clifton, New Jersey 
erhard E. Hiemer 
Clifton, N. J. 

Clarence A. Hopper 
San Francisco, California 

Rogers Hornsby 
Chicago, Illinots 

M. C. Hoss 
Kokomo, Indiana 


Mrs. George Hunt 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Anthony Jankowski 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Fred Jayson 
New York, N.Y. 
Elsie Keller 
Glendale, Missouri 
Mrs. John M. Kellogg, Jr. 
Ambler, Pennsylvania 
John A. Kevorkian 
Haverjord, Pennsylvania 
William Kielblock 
Columbus, Ohio 


Ernest Kotzian 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 


Oliver H. Kugel 
Brookfield, Illinois 


Rene Laberge 
Quebec, Canada 


Charles A. Lamb 


Darien, Connecticut 
Katherine Lamb 
Cresskill, New Jersey 


Prof. Robert A. Leader 
South Bend, Indiana 


Frederick L. Leuchs 
New York, New York 


Mrs. Ruth Levy 
Guatemala City, Guatemala 


Dante Lorti 
Englewood, New Jersey 


Carleton G. Macdougald 
Edgewoods, Rhode Island 
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R. McGill Mackall 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Trovatore Mainini 
Ouincy, Massachusetts 


Max Marcinie 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Eugene Marggraft 
Wimona, Minnesota 


Rev. Michael McInerney, O.S.B. 


Belmont, North Carolina 


R. D. McIntosh 
Dallas, Texas 


George H. Mosel 
Burlingame, California 


Rev. Francis J. Niesen 
Kokomo, Indiana 


Christine Northrop 

Pass Christian, Mississippi 
Donnell F. O’Duggan 

W ellesley, Massachusetts 


Terrence O’ Duggan 
Massachusetts 

F. P. Oppliger, Jr. 
St. Louis, Missourt 


Oliver F. Oppliger 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Nicholas Parrendo 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Edward M. Parrish 
Richmond, Virginia 


J. Paterson 
Toronto, Canada 


Fridjof Paulsen 

San Mateo, California 
Harry Pedersen 

New York, N.Y. 
Janis Pontag 

Reading, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Odell Prather 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Walter W. Pymn 

St. Joseph, Michigan 


Nancy Rambusch 
New York, N.Y. 


William L. Ranton 
Greenville, Ohio 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS (Continued ) 


Peter Recker 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


E. Fred Reusche 
Newark, New Jersey 
C. D. Rossbach 
Chicago, Illinois 
Hilda Sachs 
San Francisco, California 
Aloysius W. Scheideler 
New York, N.Y. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Schmitt 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 
Michael Schmitt 
Chicago, Illinois 
Ethel M. Scott 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Genevieve Seele 
Webster Groves, Missouri 


Norman Shaifer 
New York, New York 


William Simons 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Francis P. Smith 
Atlanta, Georgia 


G. C. Smits 


Toronto, Canada 


Thomas Snyder 
Newark, Ohio 


Mrs. Henry Steinbomer 
San Antonio, Texas 


Frank Swartzlander 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
John J. Taylor 
Sweetwater, Texas 


Duncan N. Terry 
Rosemont, Pennsylvania 


W.T. Thorne 
Montreal, Canada 


A. J. Timler 
Brookfield, Wisconsin 


Bernard R. Townley 
North Plainfield, New Jersey 


Marguerite S. Vollmar 
Forest Hills, New York 


Claus H. Willenberg 
Los Angeles, California 


E. Crosby Willet 
Roslyn, Pennsylvania 


Mrs. Henry L. Willet 
Ambler, Pennsylvania 

Mrs. Otto C. Winterich 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


D. E. Woerner 
Rochester, New York 


Stanley E. Worden 
Syracuse, New York 
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THE STAINED GLASS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Member, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


1959 OFFICERS 


JOHN G. LLOYD, Executive Secretary 
2690 Amman St., Pittsburgh 26, Pa. 


JOHN D. WEAVER, Warden and McCartney Sts., Pittsburgh 20, Pa..........ceseceee President 


HAROLD W. CUMMINGS, 475 Francisco St., San Francisco 11, Calif....... First Vice President 


HENRY LEE WILLET, 3900 Girard Ave., Philadelphia 4, Pa............. Second Vice President | 
J. WILLIAM RUNDSTROM, 200 So. Avenue 66, Los Angeles 42, Calif.............00. Treasurer 
FRED P, OPPLIGER, 822 Wilmington Ave., St. Louis 11, Missouri............ General Secretary 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


WILBUR H. BURNHAM, JR. GEORGE D. SPIERS | 


ROBERT RAMBUSCH BERNARD O. GRUENKE OTTO C. WINTERICH 
CRAFT RELATIONS-APPRENTICE TRAINING POLICY 
HAROLD W. CUMMINGS, Chairman BERNARD O. GRUENKE, Chairman 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AND EDUCATION GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


HENRY L. WILLET, Chairman ROBERT RAMBUSCH, Chairman 
GEORGE D. SPIERS, Co-Chairman OTTO C. WINTERICH, Co-Chairman 
MEMBERSHIP 1959 CONVENTION, LOS ANGELES 
OTTO C. WINTERICH, Chairman June 16-18 


J. WILLIAM RUNDSTROM, Chairman 


COUNCILLOR, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
KARL B. LAMB 


FELLOWS 
WILBUR HERBERT BURNHAM HAROLD RAMBUSCH ORIN E. SKINNER | 


HONORARY MEMBERS 
OTTO W. HEINIGKE ALBERT W. KLEMME 


